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ABSTRACT 

This document describes how a local district can 
prepare for the Implementation of the community education concept* It 
proposes a planning system that utilizes community Involvement In 
assessment, goal setting, and program design* Specific Implementation 
strategies are presented* (Author/HLF) 
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Community education may well have had its origin with Plato. For 
him, the educated citizen was both a means and an end. Hig idealist 
philosophy was based on the educated citizen; his education was based 
on citizens transmitting knowledge and skills to others* 

Somehow over the centuries, education has narrowed to ages 5 through 
16 and has been confined to school buildings. JIany have tried to enlarge 
this popular conception of education with varying success. The Flint 
experience has certainly achieved much in this regard. By bringing the 
community into the schools and, in turn, extending the schools to the 
people, America has certainly taken a step toward the Plato ideal. 

The crucial issue at this point is how to export the Flint exper- 
ience to the many communities throughout the United States. Success 
of such efforts depends not so much on the value of that to be exported, 
but rathe^t upon the conditions into which the export is to be made. 
In reality, only careful planning by the local community can insure 
successful implementation. 

Local educational planning must also deal with means and ends. 
It community education is the end to be reached, so too must community 
education be the means to reach that end. If the schools are to serve 
the community (in the broadest sense), so too must the schoj»ls involve 
the commurity in setting goals, designing programs, and^conducting 
these programs. 
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Much educational planning today hiis untailtid new jargon and uomplL- 
cated statistics. In spite ol their value, such technical .planning tends 
to reduce its usefulness except by a few trained professionals. Hovvever, 
planning need not be so complicated, as shown below. 

It is convenient and useful to consider planning in terms of a system, 
that is, a set of inter-related steps that are sequential and unifyin^^. 
Operationally, and in terms of community education, a planning systtm must 
be; 

a. Cj'clical — new programs must be based on goals, sound design, 
and effective implementation, and eventually subjected to an 

assessment. 

b. Annual and keyed to budget development — monies need to be 
officially allocated Lo carry out the plans* 

c# Flexible — components of systme must allow for involvement by 
the community. 

The flow chart below (Chart I) represents the first two items. Each 
phase is dependent on the previous; each phase follows the typical budget 
development process. As new programs are implemented, they become subject 
to the process of assessment. 

Item three represents a most important consideration. Hence, our 
discussion will focus in more detail on various alternatives which could 
be utilized in any one, or any combination, of the stages oi the pianninp, 
cycle, or system. 
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ASSKSSMENT: 

The underlying question here is — Where are we now? Approp* 'iately, 
an assessment means collecting data on enrollment, types o£^servic€& 
offered, costs, staff levels, and effectiveness of current educational 
programs. Furthermore, an assessment calls for some form of analysis 
of that data. In terms of community education, a two-fold opportunity 
exists* a study of the community and a study b> the community • 

Consider these strategies: 

1# The assessment should collect and analyze data on how the 
schools and other agencies (public and private," are serving 
the community (pre-*school to aged) • 

2. Some measure of quality should be presented in terms of how 
well programs serve community, i*e#, feedback from clients 
in form of survey. 

3# The assessment itself should be carried out with members of 
the community, possibly as members of an assessment develop- 
ment committee, survey teams, or resource people. 

4. The assessment should include input from the community at 
large, particularly in terms of program effectiveness; e.p., 
survey of community opinion, 
GCAL SETTING: # 

Where do we want to be naxt year? In five years? ^Often ^ised as 
a public relation device, goal writing efforts generally suffer credi- 
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biiity of the effort is greatly enhanced. Consider the following: 

1. Involve the conununity in a variety of efforts — ward or neighbor- 
hood meetings, large city-wide work sessions, public heatings, 
ne;^spaper wrice-in campaigns-- to gain support and concensus. 

2. Utilize goal setting processes involving citizen Involvement; 
e.g.. Phi Delta Kappan^s Educational Goals and Objectives , a 
Model Program for Community and Professional Involvement. 

3. Bring the community into goal/objective writing programs at the 
building level, charging the principal with this leadership 
effort. 

PROGRAM DESIGu: 

The question now becomes— How do we meet these goals? Typically, 
new programs come out of the professional ranks — teachers, counselors, 
and adtiinistrators. At times, board of education members initiate a 
progrvim idea. Ihere has been little citizen, taxpayer, or community 
person program development. 

Part of the difficulty is that school practice normally does not 
allow for community involvement at this stage. Many administrators fear 
to bring ''ousiders" into this effort. Much of this fear is the result 
of inexperience in dealing with lay people. Others have ftars based on 
pa?t experience's that were 111 planned or carelessly conducjiod. 

Hence, I would offer a caveat : Do not utilize any of the strategies 
frivolously for public relations.. Furthermore^ do not allow aspiration 
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levels reach the point wht-rc the coirjr.unity bciit-ves every i..uggestiun vill 
be funded. Indeed, the community needs to understand that there are many 
Rood ideas, but litnltcd resources. 
Strategies here include: 

1. Kstablishment of program desip,n tcans composed of citizens, staff, 
and students which, through the dynamics ot the group, may gener- 
ate prog/ams reflective of the total coinmuni " v's needs and desires 
(goals). 

2. Issue to the community at large an RFP — Request for Proposals. 
Identify goals publicly and ask anyone or group who has an idea 
(as to how to meet the goal) to submit a brief proposal, giving 
both program and budget recommendations. 

3. Expand the activities of the community/parent advisory and 
planning committees normally associated with federally funded 
programs and projects, e.g.^ Title I, ESEA, or Headstart. 

BUDGET DEVELOPMENT: 

Turning to an equally important area is the question: How much will 
the new programs cost? Somewhere early in the planning process, back at 
the goal setting stage, all availal>le monies should be identified vhich 
could be utilized for new ;>i grams (or re-design of old programs). Doing 
so povldes some budgetary guidelines needed during the pr(jgra^ development 
stages . 

Budgets are often considered to be a singular concern for a hired 
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accountant > too te^-hnical and complicated for lay people (and educaturr;) • 
In fact, the actual budget Is a small part of the budgetary process. Gain- 
ing acceptance of the budget is a far greater problem, one wlaic^the school 
business people have the greatest difficulty • 

Consider the loll'^ving in terms of connunlty service to the schools, 
\. Citizens who suggest program should develop some budget require- 
ments and show how program will meet reeds. 
1. Community groups can be recipients of local budget allocations to 

conduct a program effort in the community, 
3# Community groups and individuals can participate in the presentation 

of the budget to the general public and urge its acceptance, 
4* The community, individually or in groups, could identify and seek 
outside funding from privafe, industrial, or foundation sources to 
encourage local support of i.he total educational program. 
IMPLEMENTATION: 

What efforts now need to be taken in order to put the designed program 
intc effect? Here the considerations turn to hiring or transferring per- 
sonnel, scheduling, ranagement, and evaluation. Another concern is that of 
coordinating a new program with those aii'eady in operation. 

Many of the concerns are dependent on the age of the clients or students 
i,e,, pre-K, adult, and general community. But regardless piogratn orien- 
tation, an effective implementation provides the field test needed to deter- 
mine the value in terms of the community. Poor management could well des- 
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troy the most innovative of programs; • 

Hence, each of the following should be considered: 

!• \ community advisory/plannlng/steering committee or coulfrcil to 

assist the administration of the new program* 
2. Utilization of community people as staff, resources, and evaluators; 

e#g*, instructional aides, outreach counselors, and community lia- 

sons* 

3* A program review providing constant feedback on the impact of the 
program^s goals, objectives, and activities. 

The planning phases and strategies outlined above represent generally 
an inter-mixing of what is now going on with what could be going on in the 
schools* These strategies also represent a move toward enlarging the con- 
cept of education as It now exists today* 

Implementing each of the above, or perhaps all of the above, may not 
achieve Plato •s ideal society of educated men* Hov/ever, their utilization,. 
I believe, will help establish a relationship between community and educa-- 
tion that will be more than just syntactic. 



